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Why Waste Your Pupils’ Time? 


‘The Test and Study Speller_ 


By STARCH and MIRICK 


first desis the pupil to see what words he 
cannot spell, and secondly, provides for 
supervised study of those words on which 
each individual pupil fails. 


- The Results of the Test-and-Study Plan 


1. A complete revival of interest 
in the spelling lesson on the 
part of the entire class. 


2. A saving of considerable time 
each day which the better 
spellers may spend in more 
profitable ways. 


3. A marked improvement in the 
ability of the poorer spellers. 


Helpful suggestions to teachers, dictation 
exercises, dictionary study, 
reviews of the more 


systematic 
difficult words. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


By Latra H. PIcKETT 
AND DuRALDE BorEN 
East Texas State Normal School 


HIS book records the radical change that has 
taken place in the theories and practices of 
primary education within the last few years. 

It shows the complete change in the spirit and at- 
mosphere, as well as in the material and methods 
employed. 

The authors discuss the principles underlying early 
childhood education and present a wealth of con- 
crete illustrations showing what these principles 
mean and how these ideals may be realized in every- 
day schoolroom practice. The experiments which 
they record in detail were carried out with three 
different groups of children. 

A curriculum is outlined for both the kindergarten 
and the first grade, based on projects which are 
fully described. In the appendix are suggestive lists 
of poems, stories, songs, and games with informa- 
tion as to names of the firms where they may be 
secured, 


Cloth. viit + 220 pages. Price $2.00 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 





























NEWEST BOOKS 








Kendall Seventh and Eighth Readers 


| Extended selections from the greater American authors, 


and many extracts from very modern literature. 


Study 


helps for seventh and eighth grade classes. 


~O’Toole’s Practical English—Advanced Series 


The third book 


in this series for New Americans. 


History, civics, geography, every-day economics, and 
American ideals are made helpful and informing to 


the adult. 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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HORN’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Rarely does one have such an opportunity 
as has come to President P. W. Horn of 
Southwestern College, Georgetown, Texas, in 
the creation of a Technological College—Texas 
Tech—at Lubbock in Western Texas. 

He has a campus of two thousand acres with 
an initial legislative appropriation of $1,400,000. 
Of this, $400,000 is already available for build- 
ings, and in September $450,000 will be avail- 
able for the building program. 

With this initial endowment and others that 
will follow from the legislature, President 
Horn will have an institution beyond anything 
known in the South, and in some important 
respects there is nothing like it in the entire 
country. The new institution will stress first 
of all the special industries of the state. It 
will be the first institution to magnify the cot- 
ton industry from field to factory, solving all 
problems of soil and pests. 

President Horn is in every way equipped for 
leadership in all the industrial and educational 
phases of these problems. 





“No community has a right to permit a child to be 
robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 





PEYSER’S APPOINTMENT 


The appointment of Captain Julius I. Peyser 
to succeed D. J. Callahan on the Board of 
Education of Washington, D.C., is the most 
unusual appointment to that board that we 
have known in fifty years. Captain Peyser is 
president of the Public School Association of 
the District of Columbia, and in that capacity 
has been a “thorn in the flesh” of the Board 
of Education. He threatened to take into the 
courts the legality of keeping preliminary esti- 
mates from the public, but the District cor- 
poration counsel ruled that they must be with- 
held. Captain Peyser has also fought the prac- 
tice of having some star chamber sessions of 
the Board of Education. The appointment is 
regarded as a distinct triumph of the Public 
School Association, and there is much interest 
in the attitude he will take now that he is on 
the board. Will he bore from the inside? 
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GRAVES ON W. H. HOLMES 


Frank Pierpoint Graves, state commissioner 
of New York, in a letter of greeting to Superin- 
tendent W. H. Holmes at the public reception 
at the tenth anniversary of his work in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., wrote as follows :— 

“You have demonstrated that it is possible 
to carry out fully all the new movements in 
education and put them into actual practice 
in a school system, and to keep everybody 
satisfied with the results and willing to pay 
the bills. 

“One can not have an up-to-date school 
system without finding that it costs more than 
the old slip-shod antiquated type, but it is pos- 
sible to sell such a program to the people and 
have them understand that while the cost is 
larger the returns are worth at least a dozen 
times the cost. 

“Tt is sometimes difficult to do this because 
results do not naturally stand out in an objec- 
tive way, but you have been able to prove your 
case, and you have had a splendid, broad- 
minded clientele back of you. 

“Your efficiency is quite as much of a credit 
and a glory to the people of Mount Vernon as 
it is to yourself, and evidently they feel that 
this is the case or they would not be making 
this remarkable demonstration in your honor. 

“You deserved all the good things they are 
saying of you, and I hope that you and they 
may be able to work together for many years 
longer. 

“A great school atmosphere is in evidence in 
all parts of Westchester county. There are a 
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number of fine school systems near you, and 
you had a remarkable man as a predecessor. 
I suppose that this fact is what attracted you 
to Mount Vernon in the first place and has 
made you so entirely the right man in the 
right place. 

“Your school system is a credit to the State 
of New York and you will always rank in the 
annals of education of our beloved common- 
wealth and nation.” 
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PATERSON’S BEST 


The Woman’s Club, Paterson, New Jersey, 
gives a college scholarship each year to a high 
school graduate with the condition that a 
year shall be devoted to teaching after gradua- 
tion. This is a valuable suggestion for other 
Women’s Clubs as a noble activity in teacher 
recruiting. 
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FAMOUS MUSIC WEEK 


San Francisco, October 30 to November 4, 
had a genuinely famous Music Week, the third 
annual affair of the kind under the auspices of 
San Francisco Community Service Recreation 
League. 

Nowhere under the Stars and Stripes is 
there a more genuine community spirit than in 
San Francisco. There have been demonstra- 
tions of it for half a century as we can testify 
personally. 

For special demonstration the city’s leading 
artistic designer, Andrew Knes, prepared a 
prize-winning border design, indescribably 
beautiful and appropriate, without price. 

Mayor James Rolph, Jr., headed an executive 
committee of twelve of the most eminent 
men and women of the city. 

There were thirty special committees, each 
functioning with skill and devotion. They 
represented more than fifty important organi- 
zations and institutions. 

There were eight epoch-making events in 
the civic auditorium. There were twenty 
special programs in the public library under 
the direction of the University of California. 

There were twelve notable playground 
musical programs, and six band concerts by 
the Municipal Band and the Golden Gate Park 
Band. 

There were twenty unusual community 
services and programs in the various large 
churches of the city. There were special pro- 
grams at the social clubs of the city and at 
industrial plants. There was an elaborate plan 
for providing musical programs for the hos- 
pitals, asylums, and city institutions of all 
kinds. There were thirty programs that stood 
out distinctly above others. These were for 
special musical organizations. Some of these 
were only enjoyed by the purchase of tickets, 
prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.50. 

But the public school programs overtopped 
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all others. Miss Estelle Carpenter, the very 
eminent musical director of the city, arranged 
special musical programs for nine high schools 
and eighty-six elementary schools. All this 
culminated in a demonstration that we are 
quite sure could not be demonstrated else- 
where. 

Miss Estelle Carpenter led 5,000 public 
school children from the ninety schools, ele- 
mentary, junior high and senior high schools, 
none of whom has she taught herself, but 
rather by more than fifty different music 
supervisors. 

With no rehearsal by Miss Carpenter or any 
one else, Miss Carpenter stood before them, 
inspirationally and sympathetically, and led 
them in “ The Star Spangled Banner,” “I Love 
You, California,” “The Lost Chord,” “ Aloha,” 
and “ America,” and the 5,000 public school chil- 
dren sang with marvelous effect. San Francisco 
appreciated every program of the third annual 
Music Week, which was far above either of its 
predecessors. 
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A TEACHER’S WILL 


So much is said on the platform and in the 
press about the poverty of the teachers that 
it is refreshing once in a while to read that a 
teacher, especially a woman teacher, has had 
something to “will,” as in the case of Miss Helen 
S. Sauers, for forty years a public school 
teacher in Grand Rapids, Michigan, who willed 
$1,000 to the children of the South Division 
school of that city. 

But the use to which the income, presumably 
$60 a year, is to be put. It is to be used for 
the purchase of shoes and stockings for needy 
children. Evidently the picture of children 
shy on decent shoes and stockings haunted her. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The widow of Milton Fairchild’s benevolent 
friend who provided for the financing of “ The 
National Institution for Moral Instruction,” 
until his death, will continue financial promo- 
tion of the new association, “The Character 
Education Institution, United States of 
Arerica.” 

Mr. Fairchild, Washington, D.C., Chevy 
Chase, 3770 McKinlcy street, will continue to 
direct the affairs of the new institution. The 
widow continues to give $1,000 a month for 
institution expenses. Every one interested in 
Milton Fairchild’s noble mission should write 
him at the above address for the literature of 
which he has an abundance, and he is pleased 
to ccrrespon¢. with any one and every one in- 
terested in character education. 
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Of the 1,457 prisoners admitted to Sing-Sing 
in 1922 there was no professional man. 
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WONDERFUL DETROIT 


Industrially, civically, socially, and education- 
ally Detroit is certainly wonderful. It is a 
temptation to attempt some estimate of the 
wonderful industrial evolution of Detroit, but 
no one has been able as yet to coin phrases, 
marshal facts, produce pictures that convey 
the slightest impression of what has_ hap- 
pened in Detroit and vicinity industrially in 
the last twenty years. 

One must see for himself, must have 
seen for himself every year, = yes, 
several times a year, for more than forty 
years, as I have done, and even then the mov- 
ing picture has been passing so rapidly that it 
does not stand out clearly. 

The nearest statement I can make is that I 
have seen Detroit in more than forty years 
pass from a quiet country city to a group of 
magnificent—that is not superlative—industrial 
plants, beyond anything ever dreamed of in 
any city in the New World twenty years ago. 
What a Pierce-Arrow is to an _ ox-cart, 
industrial Detroit of today is to the Detroit 
that I knew forty years ago, and I decline to 
attempt any characterization thereof. 

Civically and socially the new Detroit is in 
the making, but educational Detroit is more 
easily described, for it is in line with my 
studies. 

Forty-one years ago, as a secretary of the 
New West Education Commission of the Con- 
gregational denomination, I had the privilege 
of presenting the claims of our schools in New 
Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah, a patriotic 
plea, in the leading church of the city, and the 
financial response was surprisingly large. 
Detroit was even then interested in education 
patriotically. I have never been surprised 
at Detroit’s devotion to education under the 
leadership of Robinson, Martindale, Chadsey 
and Cody, but I confess to some amazement 
at the present magnitude of the materialization 
of the vision of the Board of Education and 
its representatives. 

Other cities have big school building pro- 
grams, and probably Los Angeles exceeds 
the Cody program in Detroit, but even five 
years ago there was nothing in the world to 
justify the probability of anything comparable 
to the high school building dedicated in Novem- 
ber, or the elementary school building to be 
dedicated in February, and these are mere 
units in the vast scheme, each the latest 
word in the world in its appointments. 

But the educational superiority of Detroit is 
not chiefly in its building program. 

Superintendent Frank Cody has surrounded 
himself with a group of specialists in the 
art and science of education, and the super- 
abundance of uncommon sense of Cody tones 
down the ultra-exuberance where needed and 
tones up inspirationally when needed. 





One of the notable professional achievements 
in Detroit is the creation of the platoon system, 
which has modified school life in many cities. 
Chicago is erecting buildings for the use of the 
Detroit city plan to best advantage. 

If there is anywhere a better illustration of 
conventionality toned up and_ individuality 
toned down in the creation of educational per- 
sonality it has escaped our notice. Detroit is 
as wonderful in its educational functioning as 
in its automotive leadership. And it is not 
wholly in its public schools, for the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Homemaking in its fourth 
year is making a New Detroit through a new 
educational creation. 

Here is a Homemaking school to which stu- 
dents come from twelve universities and take 
an intensive course in child study, psychologi- 
cally and with laboratory practice, for a univer- 
sity semester, and receive full university credit 
toward a university degree as though they 
had done university work at their university. 
Several universities have made a careful check- 
ing up of this work and announce their readi- 
ness to give credit for graduate work. It 
would not be easy to find university work 
that means more, to say the least, by way of 
educational equipment than is done by Edna 
N. White, the director, and Helen Thompson 
Woolley, assistant director, and their profes- 
sional associates. 

We let Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, the 
assistant director, tell the story as we heard 
her give it at the Social Service Convention in 
Washington last spring :— 

“There is no doubt that a well-managed 
nursery school in which children spend a part 
of the day, can furnish a better physical, edu- 
cational and social environment for children 
between two and five years of age than the 
average or even the superior home, without 
the school. 

“The children in the school number about 
thirty-six at any one time. They come from a 
wide variety of homes—some of them rich, 
some of them poor, some of them homes of 
culture and generations of education, some of 
them homes of very limited cultural back- 
ground, some of them perfectly normal homes 
with both parents living and the atmosphere 
excellent, others from broken homes or homes 
in which discord is the rule. The school is in 
session from about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until half past three or four in the after- 
noon. The day includes the main meal at noon 
and the afternoon nap. Upon entrance every 
child is given a complete physical examination, 
and physical measurements are taken every 
month. 

“The children who have remained in the 
school for as much as eight months have grown 
at fifty per cent. more than the expected rate. 
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Minor physical difficulties, such as slight anae- 
mia or constipation, have been corrected in 
every case. 

“Mental developments we undertook to measure 
by the use of standard tests. The most strik- 
ing result, as yet, is the spectacular increase in 
intelligence quotients as determined by the 
Stanford revision of the Binet scale. There 
have been seventeen children who have re- 
mained long enough in the school since the 
establishment of the laboratory service to 
allow the second test with the Stanford scale. 
Of the seventeen, four had quotients which 
were lower at the second test than the 
first and thirteen had quotients which 
were higher at the second test. If we allow 
a range of seven points, plus or minus, within 
which the result of the second test is con- 
sidered constant, then ten of the children had 
gained in intelligence quotient. Among these 
ten children the gain was so large that the 
average for the group was more than twenty 
points, In other words, over one-half of these 
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length of lines or in the weight of objects, the 
simple use of language in defining terms, the 
ability to remember and carry out simple 
instructions, all of these matters are sup- 
posedly present in the enviroment of any 
young child living in an American community. 
The tests were standardized on the basis of 
children living in the conditions furnished by 
the average American home. Why, then, 
should our children show startling increases of 
intelligence quotients after an attendance of a 
year or less in the school? It is purely because 
the environment of the school is so very 
superior to that of the average home that the 
children naturally derive more skill and more 
knowledge from it and appear superior when 
measured against a background of children 
from average homes. The school environment 
gives not merely a haphazard opportunity to 
learn such things as color names, the recognition 
of geometrical forms, the use of the pencil and 
simple use of language. It gives a very special- 
ized and directed opportunity to learn all 








guarantees of peace among the nations. 


republics of the three Americas.” 








MONROE DOCTRINE 


| 
| 
| 
President Calvin Coolidge wrote the following letter on the Monroe Doctrine De- 
cember 2, the one-hundredth anniversary of President Monroe’s famous message:— | 
“The program of the international Pan-American committee for a nation-wide, | 
indeed an international, series of commemorations of the centenary of the Monroe | 
Doctrine’s promulgation, is deserving of more than passing notice. I have been pleased | 
to know that in hundreds of cities all over the continent this anniversary celebration | 
is to be fittingly observed. It is a matter of much satisfaction that within recent | 
years a greatly improved understanding of the true intent and significance of the | 
Monroe Doctrine has come to be entertained not only throughout the American world, | 
but in the whole world as well. It has been for a hundred years one of the substantial | 
Accepted by the nations and established be- | 
fore the world, we cannot doubt that in another century its usefulness will persist. | 
We cannot but be glad to know of the widespread recognition of this celebration as 
marking one of the most important epochs in the history of our country and of its sister | 
| 
| 











children had gained in intelligence quotient not 
slightly but by values which represent an 


average of more than twenty points. One little . 


boy whose intelligence quotient was 86 at the 
first test measured 115 at the second test; an- 
other whose quotient was 88 at the first test 
measured 122 at the second test; a third, whose 
quotient was 100 at the first test measured 
145 at the second test. 

“Among our very young children there is 
ample proof that differences of environment 
have modified the outcome. The explanation 
lies in the fact that the tests of the Stanford 
scale for the earlier years are based upon the 
kind of knowledge or of skill which supposedly 
every child has the chance to learn unless his 
environment is excessively abnormal. The repe- 
tition of simple sentences or of a few digits, 
the recognition of geometrical shapes, the 
simple use of a pencil, the knowledge of color 
names, the recognition of differences in the 


of these things. 

“Another factor which tended to give a 
better result in the second test consists of 4 
favorable change of attitude on the part of the 
child. The two little boys mentioned whose 
quotients were only 86 and 88, who increased 
to 115 and 122 at the second test, were children 
who were exceedingly difficult to manage when 
they entered the school. They were antagon- 
istic in attitude toward adults, mischievous, 
given to ‘showing off’ and unable to concen- 
trate on any occupation. Within a year’s time 
these children had become so much interested 
in their own projects that they had forgotten 
about showing off and fighting. One can see 
them now on any morning building a grocery 
store in which they sell the cakes of soap and 
fruit which they had made of plasticine, oF 
building a stage upon which they produce the 
play of Chicken-Little or Little Black Sambo, 
or making the cages of a zoo in which they 
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then take the part of the lion, or tiger or bear. 
They have discovered that the adults about 
them are not there to thwart or interfere, but 
to help and co-operate. Instead of being in- 
clined to oppose any project suggested by an 
adult, they were in a mood to enter in and 
co-operate. Accordingly at the time of the 
second test their response to/the examiner was 
much more friendly and co-operative and the 
amount of effort which they were able to put 
into the task suggested to them was greater. 
Doubtless, this change in attitude as well as 
their superior opportunity to acquire the skills 
and the knowledge suitable to young children 
accounts for the spectacular inerease in quo- 
tient. 

“The improvement of this group of children 
in their social relationships and type of re- 
action toward other personalities was even 
more startling than their physical and mental 
improvement, though more difficult to measure. 
The shy children learned to like and mix wit? 
the others; the boisterous children learned t¢ 
tone down their behavior for the sake o! 
those about them; those who were given t: 
‘showing off’ learned to go about their day’s 
work in the presence of visitors without undue 
playing to the galleries; the dishonest childrer 
learned that there were better ways of secur- 
ing what they wanted than to take it from 
other people; the apathetic children were 
stimulated to a greater degree of activity; the 
contrary and disobedient children became 
reasonably pleasant and co-operative, and 
the domineering children learned that 
others have rights as well as themselves. The 
result has been brought about in part by 
school management and group experience and 
in part by changes in home management which 
the school has been able to induce. One of the 
most interesting and surprising aspects of the 
school has been the extent to which three and 
four-year-old children respond to the social 
atmosphere of their own group. For this rea- 
son the school proved to have an enormous 
advantage, as compared with the home, in cor- 
recting certain types of objectionable be- 
havior. Take, for instance, the matter of 
eating correct foods. Even when the mother 
knows what foods to give, the difficulty of 
getting the child to eat the correct things in 
the correct amounts is great. At school, the 
children themselves create a social atmosphere 
in which it becomes a virtue to eat the carrots 
and spinach. The problem about food is solved, 
not primarly by the adults but by the children 
themselves and their effect upon one another. 
Examples of the influence of the standards set 
by their own group can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

“The tendency to steal, to destroy property, 
to show off, to defy authority, the love of a 
‘row’ and even an undue interest in sex, which 
lead the older child and the adolescent into 
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conflict with society are evidenced at three and. 
four in their beginning stages. 

“Though as yet our courses are planned for 
college girls, there is no reason why simpler 
courses could not be developed for high school: 
and for continuation school girls. Indeed, if 
education of this type is to be made available 
for all young women, it must be done even- 
tually as part of the public school regime. 

“The school is as important and as helpful to: 
the mothers as to the children. We have done 
a great deal of sentimentalizing about the 
mother in the home but entirely too little 
scientific analyzing of the job assigned to her by 
modern society. To be sure, home economics 
is giving us valuable studies of the prob- 
lems of feeding, housing, interior decorating 
and budget-making, but what none of us has 
done adequately as yet is to consider how far 
one unaided mother is capable of carrying 
out satisfactorily all of the tasks of a home, 
including the educational environment of the 
children under five. Most mothers have com- 
plete responsibility for the family. Less than 
ten per cent. of them are able to employ any 
domestic help. Most mothers have little train- 
ing in the techniques of home-making and none 
in the care and management of children. 

“T am ‘convinced that a job analysis of the 
mother in the home would show that it is 
impossible for any except the rare genius 
among women to fill the position adequately. 
One woman cannot do all of the domestic work 
for a family including the washing, cooking, 
housecleaning, and necessary sewing and at 
the same time provide what young children 
need in educational environment. The task is 
superhuman. Furthermore, the continuous and 
unrelieved care of small children is so con- 
fining and nervously exhausting an occupation 
that few women can endure it without suffer- 
ing physically and mentally. 

“In order to be a good mother the average 
woman needs relief from the care of young 
children during certain hours of the day. She 
needs to be free to follow her own pursuits 
and to maintain some contacts outside of the 
home unhampered, for a time, by the inces- 
sant demands of small children. Most women 
get relief in one way or another, as they must 
for the good of their own souls and for the 
welfare of the family atmosphere. The rich 
hire servants whose qualifications for the man- 
agement of the children are far less than those 
of the parents; the poor depend upon the 
neighbors or the older children or turn the 
little ones loose to play in the streets for a time. 
How much better if, during the hours of needed 
relief for the mother, the children could be in 
the hands of educational experts who could 
assist and not hinder the mother in the train- 
ing and management of her children. 

“It seems strange that we have so definitely 
assumed that the average mother is better 
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fitted to provide all of a suitable environment 
for the child between two and five years than 
for the child between five and ten years. We 
‘have rested content with the conviction that 
mother love is the most important element in 
securing the welfare of the young child. Un- 
‘questionably it is, but just as unquestionably 
is it true that love alone, unaided by science, 
and faced with demands too heavy to be met, 
will fail to achieve good results. The things 
a child learns between two and five are of 
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even more vital importance in developing the 
kind of person he is to be than those which he 
learns after five. Mothers imperatively need 
help in the task. Nor need we fear a decrease 
in the sense of parental responsibility. Every 
time the school helps to bring home to the 
parent of a child of any age a conviction as 
to the child’s needs in health, in education or 
in recreation, the result is an increase, not a 
decrease, in the sense of parental responsi- 
bility.” 
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THROUGH THE EYE TO THE WILL 


[A New-Old Method of Teaching.] 


CHARLES F, 


POWLISON 


General Secretary of the National Child Welfare Association, Inc. 


Verily, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

Visual education. the latest method of teach- 
ing, is as old as the obelisks, as ancient as 
prehistoric man. Just as the ubiquitous small 
boy covers our pavements and fences with car- 
toons of his teacher, so, in ancient Nineveh and 
Tyre did his far distant ancestors. 

Two thousand years ago, the Chinese sage, 
Mencius, wrete: “It is better to see once than 
to hear a thousand times.” And today we echo 
his words. Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay has 
said: “ A hundred persons can read pictures and 
be moved ‘to action by them to every one who 
can get a mctor impulse from a book.” 


of American Ideals, and Essentials of Success— 
thus giving to the term Child Welfare its true 
meaning, the harmonious development of the 
child’s nature, 
moral. 

The posters are made of very heavy, durable 
paper 17 by 28 inches in size, on which is 
a charmingly hand-colored reproduction of an 


entire physical, mental and 


original drawing. with accompanying text, 
sometimes in rhyme, sometimes in striking 
phrases. 


The -wavs in which the posters may be used 
are limited only by the resourcefulness of the 
user. In many schocls the manual training de- 
partment has made a frame with a removable 








In the name of God and Italy, in the 
centrate all my energy in working for the 


of allegiance. 








| 
name of our glorious dead, I swear to con- | 


| 
good of my country. —The new Italian oath | 











Now the arousing and directing of desirabie 
motcr impulses is the very kernel of modert# 
education, or, to put it somewhat less pedanti- 
cally, the final aim of true education is right 
conduct. 

If then, this be our aim, and the eye is the 
most direct road to the will, as Dr. Lindsay 
afhrms, every school in the land should be mak- 
ing use of every visual aid to reach and teach 
its students. 

Amorg American educational organizations, 
probably none has given more thought and time 
to tie preparation of visual material than the 
National Child Welfare Association. Its edu- 
cational posters, over four hundred in number, 
cover well-nigh every phase of the child’s life, 
his health, play, study, work, and vocational and 
moral training. They consider such topics a3 
Foods, Posture, Exercise. Thrift, Citizenship, 
Kindness to Animals, Mental Hygiene, Makers 





back in which a poster is displayed for a week, 
then replaced by another from the same or a 
different series. In many schools the posters 
are thumb-tacked to the walls, using the eye- 
lets provided, and serve as topics for talks, 
themes, discussions. or lectures. Still other 
teachers preier to use the posters as “silent 
teachers.” merely pesting them in the hall, 
indoor playground or lavatory and letting 
them teach their own lesson. 

The National Child Welfare Association ex- 
tends a special welcome to teachers, the chief 
child welfare workers of the world. It keeps 
“open house” from nine until five o'clock on 
every weekday in the year at its headquarters. 
'0 Fifth avenue, New York. The future of 
child welfare and the future of education are 
bound up together. Shall we not all join 
hands to carry forward the great task of saving 
America’s children? 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY—(VIIl.) 


MARY L. FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


This is a wonderful age of progress. Scrub 
livestock is rarely found on an up-to-date farm 
any more. We have thoroughbred horses and 
pure bred hogs, and cows with world records. 
We have county agents to look after the grain 
and hay crops and a fruit inspector to fight 
the fruit pests. All of these things cost money 
and taxes are high. For this reason we cannot 
bother with the physical welfare of children. 
Hogs are inoculated against cholera, for if a 
hog dies it means a financial loss to the owner. 
Children just naturally have measles, scarlet 
fever, chickenpox, and other necessary diseases 
of childhood. If a child happens to die of one 
of these maladies, people shake their heads 
sadly and call it an act of Providence “ whose 
ways it is not given mortals to understand.” 

Ye gods! If there is such a thing as coming 
back to earth after shuffling off this mortal 
coil and wandering my allotted time in other 
planes, as some philosophers would have us 
believe, I want to take the training necessary 
to qualify me as a doctor of medicine, a graduate 
nurse, an eye-ear-nose and throat specialist, a 
nutrition expert and an architect, as well as a 
state normal school graduate, before I become 
county school superintendent. Perhaps then 
I could help some of these poor waifs whose 
parents are so busy cashing cream checks, 
trap-nesting turkeys and petting pigs that they 
have no time to think of children with God- 
given souls. 

Today I asked a bright-eyed little boy to 
read for me. He did it very creditably con- 
sidering his inability to read and breathe 
through his mouth at one and the same time. 
His effort was pitiful. An examination 
showed that diseased tonsils and adnenoids had 
possession of his throat, and tuberculosis was 
waiting just around the corner. The teacher 
said that the parents could not have anything 
done for him because they were poor and so 
busy taking care of a large farm which they 
had inherited from grandfather. I have sent a 
letter to the father despite this fact, and hope 
that it will wake him up-to a realization of 
the fact that life consists of something more 
than Duroc hogs and Jersey cows. 

There is a little girl in an adjoining district 
who came in for a share of my attention today, 
also. She is part Indian, and her parents work 
for the big farmers of the community. Thir- 
teen years old and in the third grade! Shades 
of Demosthenes! What a find for some stu- 
dent of a university making a survey of retar- 
dation of public school children! The child is 


too nervous from weak eyes and other ailments 
too numerous to mention, to do regular school 
work. However, we set the ball rolling today. 
Teachers are usually ready to help when they 
know what to do. We have no county nurse, 
just one for the live stock, you know, but 
there is to be a free clinic Saturday. The 
teacher is going to see that Josephine gets to 
town. The doctors are going to diagnose and 
treat her case, and the hospital has promised 
a bed and a nurse free of charge. Isn’t it 
glorious to associate with such big-hearted 
people? 

The teacher at Lone Oak wanted me to test 
her second grade to see if I could find out 
what is the matter with Bonnie Bell Burch. I 
gave the usual intelligence test, and Bonnie 
Bell measured up to the standard as well as 
her two classmates, and was not one half as 
disconcerted over it. An intelligence test is 
all right when properly applied, but often it 
is used on the child when it should be reversed 
and tried on the grown-ups to ascertain not the 
“T-QO” but the amount of C-S in their make- 
up. (C-S is short for common sense, diary 
mine. ) 

A little heart-to-heart talk with Bonnie Bell 
brought out the fact that she has already been 
enrolled in three schools this year, one at a 
time, of course. Her mother is somewhere in 
the East and not in heaven. Her father was 
recently discharged from the penitentiary, at 
which institution he had been an involuntary 
guest for two years because he happened to 
pick up a rope, the other end of which was 
attached to a horse. Bonnie Bell did not tell 
me all this, but the lady who is “ keeping her” 
is a confidential soul. The father works 
wherever he can get a job and drags the child 
with him from place to place. She has become 
accustomed to moving about and knows no 
real home. She knows that it is useless to 
acquire a puppy or a kitten or to claim a lamb 
or a calf as other chidren are wont to do be- 
cause she would soon be called upon to leave 
it and go on to some other farm to be 
“kept.” She considers it futile to try to 
learn the lessons assigned her by this teacher, 
for it may be that next week she will move on 
and some other teacher will not consider her 
past achievement worthy of consideration and 
will set her back a grade on general principles 
and give her an entirely different task. The 
adage, “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” is 
no nearer the truth than “Too many teachers 
spoil the child.” Bonnie Bell is intelligent and 
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all that she needs to make her a brilliant pupil 
is a home and some motherly soul to love her. 
A home where living is not mere existence and 
where she can have a personal interest. A 
home in which she can take pride and not a 
place where she is merely “The child we are 
keeping.” 

' On my way home I stopped at Mountain 
Crest to see how Jim Baker is getting along 
with his little rural school. Jim graduated at 
the agricultural college and went to farming. 
He did not make much headway at it, so he 
wanted to try school teaching. That is why 
we have so many applicants for teaching posi- 
tions. When a person makes a failure in any 
other walk of life he can always fall back on 
school teaching for a livelihood. 

I was a little doubtful of Jim in the begin- 
ning, but after my visit today I am optimistic 
concerning his career. No wonder that he 
could not make a success with hogs and sheep 
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and acres of barley. The all-wise Creator gave 
him a talent for understanding and instructing 
human beings and Jim came very nearly bury- 
ing it in the earth on that hill farm of his. 
He is happy now and his school is the best 
Mountain Crest has known for many years. 

I commended him for his good work when I 
was ready to go. “Jim,” said I, “you are 
doing excellent work. Keep it up. It is a 
small school, but if you do your best you will 
not lose anything by it.” There was a mist 
in his honest eyes as he replied: “Oh, I am so 
glad you are pleased. I did not know whether 
I was making good or not. No one ever told 
me so before. I am trying hard, and I love 
my boys and girls so much.” I did not tell 
him what I am going to confide in my diary 
tonight, namely, I need a whole-souled, red- 
blooded, human young man as principal of the 
Westbrook school and I am going to put Jim 
there next year. Won't he be surprised? 


a 





THE LEADERSHIP OF THE TEACHERS 


[Editorial in New York American.] 


President Coolidge, among his earliest presi- 
dential acts, issued a proclamation requesting 
the nation to observe the week of November 
18 as Education Week. 

In that proclamation, as a New Englander, 
he played the part of schoolmaster, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Our country adopted the principle of 
self-government by a free people. Those 
who were worthy of being free were 
worthy of being educated. Those who 
have the duty and responsibility of govern- 
ment must necessarily have the education 
with which to discharge the obligations of 
citizenship.” 

Public and_ sufficient education is self- 
justified. A decent, efficient, progressive democ- 
racy is impossible without the life-giving, life- 
building support of an intelligent public edu- 
cated to know and to promote the right kind 
of government, institutions, laws. 

Duly we shall appreciate so fully the close, 
mutual relationship of service between a state- 
fostered education and intelligent devotion to 
the state that there must result a Federal De- 
partment of Education, its head a member of 
the President’s cabinet. 

Meanwhile the education of our country’s 
future citizenry goes on with increasing co- 
ordination towards a common purpose largely 
because of the organized influence of the 
National Education Association. This body is 
composed of a vast body of teachers, 140,000 
strong and recruited from all parts of the 
United States. Lately, Miss Olive M. Jones, 
principal of a New York public school, has been 
made president of this association. 


At a luncheon lately given in her honor, 
Miss Jones said that the two outstanding ob- 
jects of the teachers banded together in the 
N. E. A. is to accomplish, through the country’s 
public schools, the conquest of the forces of 
evil by the forces of good, and the training of 
a citizenship in this country that will preserve 
the American ideal of democracy. 

Such a concretely idealistic purpose and 
program clearly gives to the American 
teacher the leadership in the making of the 
America of the future. 

Ambassador R. W. Child, back on furlough 
from Italy, said in a recent address that demo- 
cratic leadership looks down to the people for 
support. He cited Mussolini as asserting: “I 
have not made the national spirit; the national 
spirit made me.” 

Correct! You build democracy by reaching 
downward for a_ strong foundation. The 
teachers build that sure foundation. 

However, besides making certain of social 
support and stability through an educated peo- 
ple, a democratic society realizes that each 
generation owes an enormous debt to the com- 
ing generation. Childhood and youth are a 
challenge to maturity and experience. The 
public school is the symbol of our effort to 
meet this challenge and to pay this debt. 

We owe to the children not merely knowl- 
edge of what the past has learned. More 
than that we owe them that awakening of 
normal human intelligence which will give 
them intellectual initiative, enable them to 
think for themselves and in social terms and 
by that means become really a self-directing, 
self-governing people. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FAIRIES 


WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


Hinsdale, Illinois 


The other day I heard a school teacher abus- 
ing the fairies. She said they were misleading 
the children, exerting a pernicious influence on 
education, and destroying all the effect of 
scientific teaching. Then, with a final and en- 
tirely illogical thrust, she declared that there 
were no such things as fairies anyway. 

Doubtless the fairies are old enough and 
wise enough to take care of themselves, but 
when I see their reputation wavering, I am 
like those foolish men of Scriptural notoriety 
who wished to steady the ark—and, like them, 
I expect to be suitably punished. 

If I were a disciple of the idealistic philoso- 
phy—which I am not—I should probably argue 
that fairies are as real as any other concept. 
We think them, therefore they are. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle goes even farther than that. He 
says that as some ears are attuned to sound 
vibrations which others cannot hear, so also 
are some eyes able to see objects which are 
invisible to the multitude. He summons a 
cloud of witnesses who have seen fairies and 
played with them, and finally he produces two 
Yorkshire girls who claim to have photo- 
graphed them. But the photographs are not 
convincing. The little figures shown upon the 
film—apparently some eighteen inches tall— 
have a certain papier mache quality, suggestive 
of guile. Or if guileless they are at least dis- 
appointingly material. To most of us a fairy 
that can be photographed is no fairy at all. It 
finds its place among cats, rabbits, and other 
small animals, somewhat interesting but 
essentially commonplace. 

The charm of a fairy is that it is not real. 
It is a delightful, irresponsible creature of the 
imagination. Children think they see fairies 
in the woods and in the fields. I used, when 
I was a child, to think that I saw them. I 
wish I could see them now, but the “ shades of 
the prison house” have shut them out. Yet I 
have a young friend who sees them and talks to 
them, and writes notes to them, which she 
deposits in the stump of an old tree, and I 
am sure she is happier and better for the coni- 
panionship. 

Attention has often been called by students 
of child nature to the similarity between the 
child and the savage. Both represent the 
primitive mind. The child, partly through 
heredity and partly through environment, is 
able more quickly to attain to the intellectual 
stature of the modern civilized adult, but the 
process is simply quickened. At the start the 
two types of mind are very much alike. Both 
are imaginative, both believe in the super- 
natural, both are unsophisticated, which is to 
Say, natural. 

We fall into the habit of thinking that these 


natural and primitive instincts of childhood, 
where they do not coincide with adult experi- 
ence, should be rooted out. The race of Grad- 
grinds is still prominent in educational circles, 
insisting upon facts, and refusing to accept 
anything that cannot be measured with their 
pocket rule. They do not seem to understand 
that the mind of the child is in a state of 
growth and that a belief in the supernatural is 
one of the stages of that growth. To attempt 
to crush it out is:to work at cross purposes 
with nature and can only end disastrously. 

Fairies. are a part of the child’s spiritual 
life. They have a place in his religion. Most 
of them are good spirits, associated in his mind 
with God and the angels, bringing good for- 
tune to men, and productivity to the soil. But 
there are also trolls and bogies—evil spirits— 
of the company of Satan, and there are still 
others, like Robin Goodfellow and the pixies, 
who are simply mischievous without evil intent. 
These are all personifications of forces exis- 
tent in nature, and who shall say that the 
child is wrong when he believes in them? 

Is it better to teach him that the air sup- 
plies the corn with carbon and oxygen, the 
water supplies it with oxygen and hydrogen, 
and the soil supplies it with nitrogen, potas- 
sium, magnesium, calcium, phosphorus, and 
what-not to make it grow—or to let him fancy 
for a time that the “little people ”—the spirits 
of the sunshine, the air, the rain, and the 
earth—each brings his offering and helps the 
blade to develop into the ripened grain! 

The crusade which some of our materialistic 
friends are waging against the fairies can, 
where successful, have but one effect—to clip 
the wings of the imagination and reduce poetry 
to absurdity. What will a child who has been 
nourished upon an exclusive diet of facts do 
when he is brought face to face with the 
highest imaginative poetry? What will Shel- 
ley and Spenser, and Shakespeare mean to 
him? 

If the fairies go, the Greek and Norse and 
Indian myths must go, because they, too, exist 
only in the imagination, as the personification 
of natural forces. And Santa Claus must go. 
He has already been marked for slaughter. 


And Mother Goose, because it has been proved . 


that the effort to give her a residence in 
Devonshire street, Boston, and a grave in the 
old Granary Burying Ground, was a hoax and 
that she had been mentioned a century earlier 
in a French book as a fabulous teller of*fabu- 
lous tales 

To be logical we must go still. farther. The 
foes of the fairies tell us that children must 
not be allowed to read of things that are not 
true. That will dispose of all fiction, from 
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Esop to Dickens and Kipling. Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress will have to go, and Gulliver, and the 
Arabian Nights. Large portions of the Bible 
will have to go, because modern science tells 
us that the earth was not created in six literal 
days and that woman was not actually made 
from a man’s rib. The Parables will 
to go, because they do not record actual 
happenings, but were invented by the Great 
Teacher simply to illustrate moral or spiritual 
truths. 

When we have made these eliminations and 
others required under the code of the Grad- 
grinds, what have we left for literature? A 
few books of science, which are based largely 
upon hypothesis and which fifty years from 
now may be proved to be quite false; a few 
books of history treating of events which their 


have 
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author never saw, but has taken on the testi- 
mony of others; a record of current happen- 
ings, which as we have them in the news- 
papers are notoriously distorted; and _ the 
literature of mathematics—if that can be called 
literature. Truly, a black outlook! 

Perhaps the real trouble is that the fact- 
mongers have grown too wise to appreciate 
the miracle of nature. Because we see the 
sun rise every morning and know that it is 
composed of certain chemical elements and is 
held in place by certain 
ceases to be wonderful. 


physical forces, it 
The savage is more 
nearly right when he stands before it in awe 


and worships it as the manifestation of a 
divine being—and the child is more nearly 


right when he sees in its beams the sunshine 
fairies bringing light and life to the world. 
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INDIAN 


JACQUES 


Meteorological Laboratory, 


A candidate for a teacher’s certificate com- 
plains that information—or, answers, rather--- 
demanded by certain examination questions 
cannot be found in available texts. The cor- 
respondent quotes specifically a question which 
calls for the names and positions of three 
Indian trails which had much to do with the 
development and history of New York State. 

The correspondent does not give the full 
text of the question, therefore an answer satis- 
factory to the examiners cannot be given in 
this communication. Moreover, because in 
several instances different names have been 
applied to the same [ndian thoroughfare, a 
confusion of names exists. For instance, the 
Mohawk trail is known also as the Iroquois 
trail. 

This thoroughfare extended 
ramifications from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Mississippi Valley. From Massachusetts 
Bay to the Hudson, at Albany, it was the Con- 
necticut trail. From the Hudson to the 
Niagara it was the Mohawk trail; westward 
it extended to the Great Portage at Chicago, or 
to one or another of several less impertant 
portages; still farther westward it followed 
Des Plaines and Illincis Rivers to the Missis- 
sippi River. In many places it was a com- 
vlexity of trails instcad of a single thorough- 
fare. 

Many of the trails in Western New York 
converged at Chenufsio, an Indian village pre- 
sumably on Genesee River, not far from the 
city of Genesee. One of these, the Susque- 
hanna trail, extended through F'ennsylvania 
into the present state of Virginia, and probably 
to the South Atlantic seaboard. Still 
trail extended along the Hudsen 
Champlain into Canada, 


with various 


another 
and Lake 


TRAILS 


REDWAY 


Mount Vernon, New York 

Perhaps these may not be the thoroughfares 
which the examiners had in mind, but they 
are the routes that have become the most 
important commercial! highways of the United 
States. The route ci the Mohawk trail is 
approximately the route of tne Irie Canal and 
of the New York Central Railway. From the 
villages of the tribes the lines of 
easiest passage led north, south, east, and west. 


[roquois 


It was and is a continental gateway. The 
Iroquois tribes became great and powerful 
because they had the choice of being the 


strongest of the strong, ot else suffering ex- 
termination. The Mohawk trail was originally 


a war route. Its terminals were much like a 


hit of rope untwisted at the ends into a multi- 


plicitvy of strands. in Western New York 
they were sometimes called collectively the 
“Genesee trails.” Some of them were bison 
trails—for bison herds at intervals left their 


grazing fields to migrate to the salt licks. 
The was the original road engineer. 

The followed the the Indian 

trails became frontier military roads, and in 


bison 
Indians bisons ,; 
many instances the locomotive pulls its tons of 
freight along the old military roads. 

On the the have pro- 
pounded a question, the answers to which will 
test the candidate’s knowledge of the relation 
of topegraphy to history. Its inadvisability lies 
in the fact that courses of study and the text- 
hooks therm 
slavishly do not always get down to fundamen- 
tal principles in the 
climate 


whole examiners 


which are compelled to follow 


explaining control of 
and history. 
Courses of study do not consider them, there 


topography over human 


fore textbooks do not present them. 
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A CURRICULUM PLATFORM 


G, M. 
School of Education, 

One of the difficulties encountered by a group 
of students who undertake a curriculum course 
is the fact that they are not in agreement on 
many of the fundamental principles underlying 
the principles of education applicable to cur- 
riculum construction. 

One of the first problems, therefore, is the 
formulation of a set of principles. A summer 
class in Boston University put these principles 
into a curriculum platform.* In part one, the 
attention was given to the child; in part two, 
to subject matter. 

If our education is to be scientific, it must 
proceed on the basis of fundamental principles. 
As the group worked forward into the actual 
work of curriculum construction, they found 
that the educational principles thus formulated 
were of tremendous value, not only in guiding 
their work in a positive way, but in a negative 
way it was helpful in eliminating the merely 
traditional and useless of the ordinary curricu- 
lum. ; 

The platform as presented represents class 
opinion, entirely free and unforced. The in- 
structor insisted that class opinion rather than 
his opinion should be embodied in the plat- 
form. 

CURRICULUM PLATFORM. 

[Prepared and adopted by students in Boston University, 
1923 Summer Session, under direction of Professor G. M. 
Wilson. ] 

PART I 
A.—We accept the child as centre, instead of 
subject matter. 

I. Transfer of Training or Formal Discipline. 

Both extremes, wholesale transfer and 
no transfer, are untenable, for the im- 
possibility of transfer of training has not 
been proved, and some investigators, Bag- 
ley, Ruediger, claim small degrees of trans- 
fer. 

Others, Thorndike, Snedden, Pyle, 
claim that this seeming transfer is due 
to certain habits that function in 
learning. A habit is specific, but some 
of the situations in which the habit is 
applicable are universal. The safe plan 
in choosing subject matter is to get as 
near to life as possible, for then little 
transfer will be necessary. 

II. Individual Differences in Ability. 


The great differences in mental ability 
require the adoption of the following 
plank :— 

1. Further improvement of Intelligence 
Tests. 


2. The classification of pupils into groups 
on this basis. 





*The committee in charge of the_ platform 
of Prudence E. Thomas, assistant in charge, 
High Schoo] Annex, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Yeomans, principal Paul Revere School, 
chusetts; Abbie J. Smith, head 
ence, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


consisted 
Roxbury 
Roxanna E. 
Revere, Massa- 
department social sci- 


3o0ston 


WILSON 


University 

3. Great flexibility in the system of classi- 
fication. 

4. Readjustment of the course of study 
to meet the needs of each group 
through adaptation of quantity to the 
capacity of the group; greater motiva- 
tion, more problem work and projects 
on a life pattern basis. 

5. Teacher coaches to help the classifica- 
tion fit the pupil. 

Ill. No Failures. 
Because of the adoption of the five 

points just mentioned, the motivation of 
the pupil’s work, and the elimination of 
subject matter in which the pupil has no 
felt need, there should be no failures or 
the number should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Pupils who are excused by a medi- 
cal certificate are exceptions. 

IV. Promotions. 

1. Three parallel courses of instruction for 
the first six grades, each requiring 
different amounts of work and _ in- 
tended to be suited to the needs of 

a. the slow 

b. the average 

c. the gifted 
and so arranged as to tend to eliminate 
non-promotion and retardation. 

2. Intermediate School (Grades 7, 8, 9). 
Promotion by subject. Differentiation 
of courses. 

3. Senior High School. Promotion by sub- 
jects. Many courses of different types. 

V. Motivation. 

1. The pupil must realize a present need 
for all his work. 

2. The pupil must have a goal. 

3. The program may be motivated on the 
play level or on the work level. Active 
work and play must each be assigned 
a definite place on the program in 
order to make actual the pupil’s poten- 
tial powers. 

4. Use should be made of the pupil’s out- 
side experience in the school, and he 
should be led to apply to his daily life 
what he has learned at school. Espe- 
cially should use be made of occu- 
pations which appeal to the child’s 
powers and which typify general 
modes of social activity. The pupil, 
unconsciously, from the motivation of 
his occupation reaches out for all 
relevant information and holds to it. 

VI. Socialization, 

The socialized recitation offers such 
great possibilities for the development of 
the individual child and the realization of 
the social purpose of the school that it 











deserves a place in our platform, but the 

organization must be carefully worked 

out and adapted to the needs, capacities, 
conditions and purposes of pupils con- 
cerned. Actual service must be the final 
test of the organization. Under these 
conditions the socialization of the recita- 
tion and other phases of school work is 
of priceless value as a socializing agency 
to every teacher. 
VII. Democratization. 

Democracy as understood in the school: 

1. That the school shall give each child a 
_maximum of individual development 
according to his ability and interests. 

2. Unification: that is, our common prob- 
lems of life and government will be 
better met and handled by those who 
have learned to reason, and who have 
been impressed by the duty they owe 
to the nation and to society. 

3. Democracy is really an aim and end 
toward which sociology as a method is 
working. 

VIII. Electives. 
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more essential, that all people have a large 
body of common knowledge, or that after 
mastering the tools of knowledge each 
individual be urged to go forward accord- 
ing to special interests and needs? Which 
plan will secure the better attitude: which 
will make for greater efficiency? 

XI. Platoon System. 

We are studying the platoon, or work- 
study-play plan to try to discover how it 
may help in making the child the centre, 
providing for individual difference and in- 
itiative, while at the same time permitting 
proper realization of the larger objectives 
of education. 

PART II 

B.—We accept as objectives the seven objec- 
tives from “Cardinal Principles in Edu- 
cation,” Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 35, 1918. 

1, Health—tThe health of the individual is 
essential to the vitality of the race and 
to the defence of the nation. 

2. Fundamental Processes.—Reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, oral and writ- 











refinements are in peril of suffering——Charles F. Thwing. 


The United States is a new nation, new in the forces of electricity, of steam, 
of the telephone, of steel, of the wireless. Compare the United States of today with 


the same territory of 1630 or 1700. Under this material development, life’s intellectual 

















Pupils should elect under teacher guid- 
ance. There should be an opportunity to 
make elections in the seventh grade. As 
the pupil advances there should be wider 
choice. This matter of electives is a con- 
cern to or for the parents. The teacher is 
advisory. 

Seventh grade 50 per cent. High School 
75 per cent. Elimination of useless means 
more time for electives. 

IX. College Entrance Work. 

1. The high school curriculum should be 
studied scientifically to serve best in- 
terests of a growing society. 

2. Co-operation between High School and 
College. 

3. Revision of list of required subjects to 
include vocational training work. 

4. Sufficiently free margin to make it 
possible for a boy or girl enrolled in a 
specialized program for one or two 
years still to prepare for college 
without serious handicap. 

5. The use of intelligence tests as an aid 
to college entrance. 

X. Common Modicum of Knowledge (mini- 
mum essentials). 

For the success of democracy which is 


ten expression are indispensable tools 
in the affairs of life. 

3. Worthy Home Membership.—The indi- 
vidual should develop the qualities 
that make him a worthy member of a 
family, by contributing and receiving 
benefits. 

4. Vocation.—Education should equip the 
individual to find in his vocation his 
own best development. 

5. Citizenship—He should be educated to 
act well his part in city, state, nation 
and world. 

6. Worthy Use of 
rightly use the 


Leisure.—He should 
margin of time to 


recreate his powers and enrich his 
life. 
7. Ethical Character.—Character is funda- 
mental. 
ILLUSTRATION TO SHOW PURPOSE IN 
HEALTH. 


Good Health—The 
brief program. 
a. Proper care in eating and drinking. 
b. Attention to poise in sitting, standing, 
walking. 
c. Instruction in 
and sleep. 


bodily values—A 


correct breathing, rest 
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d. Community hygiene. 

e. Recreation, including all suitable kinds 
of play for various ages. 

f. Gymnasium work. 

g. Corrective work. 

h. Personal purity, carefully taught. 

ILLUSTRATION TO SHOW PURPOSE IN 

SCIENCE. 

Botany, physics, geology, hygiene, 
satisfy the larger objectives as follows :— 
Health—Prevention of illness and cures, 

showing relation to clinics, hospitals, 
etc. Personal hygiene. Sanitation. 

Worthy home membership—Home _ eco- 
nomics, heating, lighting, repairs, im- 
provements in home. 

Vocation—Shop physics, commercial chem- 
istry. 

Citizenship—Respect for the worker 
and the importance of training and 
time required for his vocational 
preparation. 

Leisure—Opportunity to start an interest 
in testing, experimenting, club work, 
lecture attendance, reading, trips to 
shops for scientific data and even the 
facts and principles of science. 

Ethical Character—Right and wrong— 
truth—honesty—patience—laws and 
transgression. 

Tools—Science adds nothing to the funda- 
mental processes. 

TOOLS OR FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES. 


The school will accomplish the “ Funda- 
mental Processes” through the selection 
of subject matter from experiences related 
to life; these experiences owing to their 
intrinsic nature will establish a felt need 
for the fundamental processes and thus 
supply the motive for mastering the 
necessary drill. 

ELIMINATIONS. 


As our standards in separating and re- 
jecting subjects, we follow McMurry in 
rejecting. 

1. Whatever cannot be shown to have a 
plain relation to some real need of 
life, ie., the objectives. 

2. Whatever is not reasonably within the 
child’s comprehension. 

3. Whatever topics and details are so 
isolated or irrelevant that they fail to 
be a part of any series or chain of 
ideas, this not to apply to the three 
R’s and spelling; in other words, to 
avoid teaching of facts as such. 

TEACHING TECHNIQUE. 


Different types of subject matter have 
each their appropriate teaching technique. 
The types are drill material, problem 
material, appreciation material. We also 
realize that there are some fundamental 
principles in all good reviews and exami- 
nations. 
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a. Technique of drill (for example) :— 
1. Motivation, 
2. Systematizing. 
3. Laws of memory. 
4, Application. 
b. Teacher should have lesson plans for 
1. Organization of subject matter. 
2. Pivotal questions. 
>. Assignments. 
1. Specific. 
2. Supply motive. 
3 Sometimes flexible. 
4. Proper method of attack given. 
d. Study period. 
1. Proper physical environment. 
2. Proper method of attack as above. 
3. Concentration (interest). 
e. Use of standard tests and scales. 


lo 


GUIDANCE (VOCATIONAL AND EDUCA- 


TIONAL). 


The school will accomplish the vocational 
objective through the study of each child 
as a separate problem, through a flexible 
school organization, through counseling, 
through the use of the vocational possi- 
bilities of the school program, through 
the addition to the program of an effective 
course on occupations, through the en- 
couragement and direction of such club 
activities as will contribute to the finding 
of vocational clues, through try-out courses 
in prevocational work, and in schools of 
secondary grade definite preparation for 
an occupation or a profession. The 
factors in this problem are: the pupil, 
the teachers, the parents. If feasible, 
teacher guidance should extend outside of 
school into the job, especially if pupil has 
left school early. There should be con- 
tinuation study and guidance. 


CONCOMITANTS OF LEARNING. 


These must produce ideals that will 
function as judgments; for this reason, 
therefore, subject matter and method are 
both important. The question raised in 
the new curriculum is: “ Will intrinsically 
useful material form the basis for the 
development of ideals?” The development 
of ideals is aided by right subject matter, 
and the spirit in which this subject matter 
is imparted; the inspiration of the teacher 
and good methods of teaching. We want: 
1. Honesty; 2. initiative; 3, patience; 4. 
perseverance; 5. thoroughness. Dewey 
says that if our program is right, the con- 
comitants will take care of themselves. 


ELECTIVES AND EDUCATIONAL. CONSTANTS. 


The latter are fast disappearing, as edu- 
cational and intelligence tests form the 
college entrance requirements. At present 
there is a decided tendency in this direc- 
tion, even in conservative centres. We hold 
fast to English, our mother tongue, as a 
constant, but in the form of electives, as 
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differentiated work, e.g., courses in letter- 
writing (friendly, business). 

Short story writing. 

Newspaper writing. 

Advertisement writing. 


Debating. 
Sermon writing. 
ATTITUDE OF TEACHER TOWARD OTHER 
SUBJECTS. 
1. Co-operative with other teachers and 


with other subjects. 
2. Open-minded, toward new subjects and 
methods. 
Ex. a. Standard tests and measurements. 
b. The project curriculum. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM 
MAKING. 

Give them a chance. They can make a 

real contribution. They try out, check, 


and finally determine subject-matter. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM. 


The interrelations of pupils, teacher, 
school and community should be con- 
sidered. 


TIME SCHEDULE. 

We offer the time schedule given by the 
N. E, A, through its committee of eighty- 
nine superintendents to weight the larger 
objectives in 1923. Health, 18.4; funda- 
mentals, 30.8; worthy home, 12.3; vocation, 
10.4; citizenship, 17.6; leisure, 10.4; ethi- 
cal —. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 

Clubs are encouraged. 

Recreation is encouraged, in competitive 
class games and in play. 

From motivation of daily work and from 
club activities should come the programs 
of the assembly periods and the school 
publications. 














The need of holding up the hands of good men and women with back-bones in- 


stead of wish-bones is greater than ever.—Arthur Dean. 











PLAYING AT HEALTH IN SCHOOL AND ON THE 
PLAYGROUND 


HETTY 


LOVEJOY 


SORDEN 


of the American Child Health Association 


Formerly the attempt to fill a child’s head 
with health instruction was a prosaic and use- 
less operation. The boy who could write one 
day on his examination paper that “ metaplasm 
is a stable form of protoplasm found in the 
walls and granular contents of cells,” and that 
the “ metatarsus is the part of the pelvic limb 
that is between the tarsus or ankle and the 
phalanges, or bones of the toe,” the next day 
had an even chance for mixing his metaphors. 

And whether he did or did not, what great 
difference could it make? To remember or to 
forget such ponderous definitions could influ- 
ence him neither one way nor the other to add 
one pound to his weight, one blush of healthy 
color to his cheek, or one glint of gladness to 
his eye. 

Only just now are schoolrooms being de- 
nuded of weighty hygiene textbooks. Impor- 
tant health facts are now being blown to chil- 
dren on the wings of fancy, play and popu- 
larity. 

In even the early grades pupils are being 
awakened to the significance of vegetables and 
fruits and cooked cereals in their daily diet; 
to the importance of drinking milk and water; 
to the necessity for fresh air, out-of-door play 
and long hours of sleep. And the awakening 
is a joyous one! 

“Let’s write a play and then act it,” a wise 


teacher suggests to her class and the class 
trembles with happy enthusiasm. The teacher’s 
mind, like an unseen rudder, may guide the 
class to the selection of subject matter, but 
the play writing is a classroom project. On 
the improvised schoolroom stage several weeks 
later, before parents as well as children, a 
happy band of children-vegetables sport about 
gaily with the help of a slight plot. The happy 
results of the dramatization are that every 
one in the cast and audience knows why each 
vegetable is valuable, and the wise consump- 
tion of vegetables increases in that group. 

“What game shall we play today? Wouldn’t 
it be fun if we could make up one all our 
own?” This may be the teacher’s preface to 
an original vegetable guessing game, worked 
out in class. The simple class-made tools of 
the game are pictures of vegetables (cut from 
magazine advertising pages or drawn and 
colored in the drawing class), pasted on card- 
board and hung with a large loop of string to 
slip over the head of the child who is “ it.” 

“What vegetable am I?” the child asks as 
an unseen card is hung down his back. 

“You're good—you’re green—you’re leafy— 
you have iron in you”—in turn, the other chil- 
dren excitedly name an attribute until the boy 
who is “it” cries out triumphantly: “I’m 
spinach! ” 











—_— we 
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Or “You’re round—you’re red—you’re sweet 
—you’re a root.” “I’m a beet!” comes the 
assured reply. And as the simple game goes 
on, in all of the joy of their playing, the chil- 
dren are not conscious of how many food facts 
and health lessons they are storing up perma- 
nently in their minds. 

Educators who would once have looked upon 
a “party” in the schoolroom as an unseemly 
frivolity, now recognize certain parties as a 
novel and much approved method of emphasiz- 
ing diets and food values to children of the 
younger grades. For it is now conceded that 
golden opportunities are lost by waiting to 
teach food facts until the late High School 
years afford their course in domestic science. 
As early as six years old there are usually 
some undesirable food habits to be corrected, 
and there are always many habits which would 
be desirable for the child to form. If a child 
needs a quart of milk at six years, it is too late 
to tell him this at sixteen. 

A fourth grade class in a Joliet, Illinois, 
school had equal amounts of fun and benefit 
from their dandelion salad party. In the proc- 
ess of preparing for the party nearly every 
subject of the class curriculum made its con- 
tribution to the health lesson. On the day 
previous the class had made an excursion in 
the nature study period to hunt tender dande- 
lion leaves. The following morning this ex- 
cursion was the subject for oral compositions. 
Instructions for serving the salad course were 
on the blackboard as the day’s portion in 
silent reading. An eighth-grade cooking class 
co-operated by preparing a hot dressing for 
the salad. 

The party came in the mid-afternoon. It 
was, of course, prefaced by a general hand 
washing. Then one group of girls donned 
crepe paper serving aprons which they had 
made themselves from paper napkins; each 
desk was set correctly as a table and the 
dandelion salad and crackers were served to 
an eager roomful of children. No one thought 
of spoiling the party atmosphere by imposing 
lessons—but the lessons were there, though 
unobtruding. In pleasant surroundings the 
children had learned to prepare tastefully and 
to serve a native, leafy vegetable that could 
be had in any home for the picking, and every 
child had eaten a generous portion of what 
was to most of them a new vegetable. 

A tomato party was the culmination of a 
vegetable project which originated in one 
second-grade room. In the spring the children 
planted tomato seeds in egg shells in the 
schoolroom. When school closed they trans- 
planted the tomato seeds into their own gar- 
dens. All through the summer they tended 
the plants. One day in the early fall they 
brought to school tomatoes from their own 
vines and had as gala a party with tomato 
salad, crackers and milk for refreshments as 
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they would have had with indigestible foods 
and an overbalance of sweets. 

In Fargo, N. D., last summer two play- 
grounds were opened as a part of a five-year 
health program which the American Child 
Health Association is carrying out in co-opera- 
tion with the Commonwealth Fund and the 
town of Fargo. If any one had before doubted 
that children can play at learning health and 
learn at playing health, these doubts would 
have vanished after a visit to these play- 
grounds. 

Here ‘ 


‘silence games ” were invented by the 


playground director to teach rest. At the be- 
ginning of the afternoon session the children 
were arranged in the usual age groups, and lay 
prone on the dry ground for a period which was 
gradually lengthened from three minutes to 
five minutes a day. Those groups who 
observed perfect silence and rest between the 
blows of a whistle were rewarded by having 
an oil cloth “Silence” pennant stuck into the 
ground in front of their group. The younger 
age groups were the first to win a pennant; 
the girls were the next to covet and earn the 
silence honor, and finally, even the older boys 
dropped sheepishly upon the ground and kept 
their peace under the watchful eye of one of 
their number. He was determined that his 
group must win the honor. And win they did. 

A talk to the older boys by a school doctor, 
a baseball amateur, whose exuberance of 
spirit and camaraderie made him at once a 
favorite of the playground, afforded ample 
opportunity to get over the rules of the health 
game to an audience on the tip-toe of atten- 
tion. A good baseball player eats plenty of 
fruits and vegetables, drinks milk but no tea or 
coffee, sleeps nine hours a night, gets plenty 
of outdoor exercise, and alternates rest with 
work or hard play. Such health seeds as these 
were planted in that baseball talk. 

Several days later when the play leader over- 
heard an exasperated captain call down a mem- 
ber of his team, she had ample evidence that 
the seeds had fallen on fertile ground. “ Aw, 
shut up, sit down and rest, won’t you, so you'll 
be some good when you get in the game!” was 
the captain’s gruff command, 

As the summer went by, milk rode in to that 
playground on a wave of popularity. It was 
sold for two-and-a-half cents a half-pint bottle, 
and the demand was always equal to an ever 
increasing supply. One day the play director 
faced an irate boy who complained that though 
he was a regular customer for four bottles of 
milk, this day there wasn’t a bottle to be had. 
In answer to her surprised question, “ But 
what do you do with four bottles?” the boy 
acknewledged that he had ten cents a day 
spending money; recently, he had been using 
this money tq buy a hottle of milk for himself 
and to “set-up” three other boys. _The story 
docs not tell whether he was fattening up 
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members of his favorite team or whether there 
was even a more altruistic motive behind his 
choice of the lucky boys to be “set-up.” 

It was on this same playground that one day 
the health play director was tripped up by her 
own children. 

“May we have a picnic some day?” the 
children asked. 

“Of course we may,” came the prompt reply. 
“We'll plan the menu and make all of the 
preparations right here on the playground 
because that will be more fun and then we 
won’t have to bother our mothers. Let’s be- 
gin planning for it now. Shall we call it a 
gypsy tea?” 

It was a little awkward not to agree whole- 
heartedly with any suggestion made by an 
idolized playground director, but a matter of 
principle is something worth battling for. 
“Let’s don’t call it a tea,” one little girl 


’ 


suggested. “Let’s call it a gypsy picnic 
instead.” 
With this good omen the menu making 


began and the picnic became a worthy substi- 
tute for the mid-afternoon luncheon of crackers 
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and milk. Children’s committees worked out 
all of the arrangements. There were com- 
mittees on water heating and hand washing, 
committees to set the table correctly and serve 
properly, committees to wash lemons and make 
lemonade, the fruit representative on the 
menu, committees to beat an equal volume 
of water into peanut butter to make it more 
fluffy and delectable for sandwiches, and com- 
mittees to cut lettuce in cracker square sizes 
to supply the leafy vegetable element. 

The most noteworthy feature of this glad 
picnic day was that not one child suggested the 
usual foods that go to make up a heavy picnic 
luncheon, and each one was overjoyed with the 
idea of helping to prepare and to eat so whole- 
some and simple a picnic feast. 

In schoolrooms all over the country and on 
the Fargo health playgrounds, at least, health 
cducation has become a playmate to children 
—the jolliest, liveliest playmate of all. For 
health has a prominent part in the best games, 
in the most loved stories, and in the happiest 
excursions and feasts. 





Ley AFTER ALL 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


We take our share of fretting, 


Of grieving and forgetting; 


The paths are often rough and steep, and heedless ones may 


fall; 


But yet the days are cheery, 


And night brings rest when weary; 
And somehow this old planet is a good world after all. 


Though sharp may be our trouble 
The joys are more than double, 
The brave surpass the cowards and the leal are like a wall 


To guard their dearest ever, 
To fail the feeblest never, 


And somehow this old earth remains a bright world aiter 


all. 


There’s always love that’s caring, 
And shielding and forbearing, 
Dear woman’s love to hold us close and keep our hearts 


in thrall; 


There’s home to share together 


In calm or stormy weather ; 


And while the heart-flame burns it is a good world after 


all. 


The lisp of children’s voices, 
The chance of happy choices, 
The bugle sounds of hope and faith, thro’ fogs and mists 


that call; 


The heaven that stretches o’er us, 


The better days before us, 


They all combine to make this earth a gaod world, after 


all, 





—~Selected. 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


BY PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


[Message to millions by radio as the opening event in the campaign for three million 
dollars for a Harding Memorial.] 


He loved his fellowmen, and because they felt it and knew it they 
loved and trusted him. His whole life, from the knees of that cherished 
mother who had an inspired faith in him, down to the day when a sorrow- 
ing world laid its tributes at his bier, was a continuing testimony to his 
devotion to them and to their faith in him. 


Some will say that such a sweet and gentle nature could only have 
found its setting and its opportunity for service in a strange and peculiar 
time. Perhaps they are right. Yet he came to the world’s stage in an 
hour when it seemed set for other characters, the Captains and the Kings. 


The armies and the navies, the men who would have war, and the 
men who would not have peace, had long dominated the scene. Where 
among them could place be made, could ear be found, for this kindly, 
gentle, gracious soul? 


Yet he found his place. He caught the ear of a war-tired world. He 
called our country back to paths of peace, and gladly it came. He beck- 
oned the nations to come and sit in council. He pointed them the way to 
ee. a set example of readiness to cast away the sword from the arm 
of might. 


He sought for men and nations a peace—the only true and lasting 
peace—based on justice and right. His sincerity and frankness won to his 
side those who sensed the great truth of human brotherhood. So he led the 
way to the monumental accomplishments of the Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armament. 


The same simplicity and directness marked his program in domestic 
affairs. His was the steady, strong, inspiring hand of guidance and help- 
fulness. It was never the mailed fist of compulsion. He knew that the 
greatest need of the world was peace, with industry and production. He 
asked for these, and with them thrift and the will to make good the losses 
that had been inflicted in the years of strife. He called his countrymen 
to set an example of those homely virtues, and they did. 


He was criticised because his own country, under his leadership, did 
not move forward so fast as some wished. But when worn out by the 
struggle he had so bravely borne, when he laid down the burden, his 
critics saw clearly what his leadership had accomplished. 


It was natural that such a character, passing from the stage of life, 
should leave the multitude a sense of personal loss. Seldom indeed has 
any man’s death left that feeling among so many. He was mourned abroad 
and at home. The conviction was felt everywhere that he was one of the 
men best fitted to serve a distracted world in a difficult period of its his- 
tory. 


We mourn him today, and we shall mourn him as long as remem- 
brance holds before us the picture of Christian tolerance. These are rare 
virtues, too seldom found among the men who have the strength to rise to 
high places. They are the virtues that men need to seek and cultivate in 
these years of stress in the world. 


They point the way to salvation for men, for nations, for humanity 
itself. We may well hope that his example to his own countrymen and 
to the world may help greatly to bring a spirit of charity, accord and 
true fraternity, whereby shall be lighted the lamp of understanding to 
show our feet into the paths of peace on earth, good will to men. We 
may well consider by what means we can show our appreciation, and by 
what method we can best enshrine his memory. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


check notably important aad 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


TEACHING LOAD IN 136 CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Bureau of Education) 

This is the result of a survey of certain 
high schools made by a committee from the 
faculty of the Polytechnic High School of 
San Francisco, under the direction of Cyrus C. 
Walker. The questionnaire was sent to high 
schools in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and to cities in the 
Southern, Central, Western, and Pacific States. 

The subjects included the number of pupils 
enrolled in each school, number of faculty, 
clerical help, and supervisory officials; length of 
recitation periods; length of school year; the 
average weekly recitation periods per teacher 
in each of eleven subjects. 

Of the 136 schools reporting the length of 
period, only twenty-nine have a period of more 
than forty-five minutes. Thirty-five reported 
thirty-six weeks or less of school per year; 
forty-seven have thirty-seven or thirty-eight 
weeks per year, making a total percentage of 
60.3 per cent. with thirty-eight weeks or less 
per year; fifty-one schools have thirty-nine or 
forty weeks per year, a total percentage of 
97.8 with forty weeks or less per year; three 
schools have forty-two weeks per year. 


omen: 
FIRST PRIZE FOR RESEARCH IN X-RAYS TO 
PROFESSOR DUANE OF HARVARD 

The first Leonard prize of $500 for research 
work in X-rays has just been given by the 
American Roentgen Ray Society to William 
Duane, professor of bio-physics at Harvard 
University, for his researches in X-ray spectra 
and methods of estimating the dosage of 
X-rays to be used in treating disease. His in- 
vestigations were carried on in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory and in the Warren Bio- 
Physical Laboratory of the Harvard Cancer 
Commission. 

It is the third time within a year and a half 
that Professor Duane has won such honors for 
his work and discoveries in connection with 
X-rays and radium. He worked for many 
years in the Curie Radium Laboratory in Paris 
before coming to Harvard in 1913 as assistant 
professor of physics and research fellow of the 
Cancer Commission. 


semtnibiniden 
BACKYARD PLAYGROUNDS AND CHILDREN’S 
GAMES 

The Bureau of Education has just re- 
printed from the bulletin of the Recrea- 
tion Department of Oakland, Cal. the 
plans for different pieces of apparatus 
for small playgrounds. They are illustrated 
by working drawings and the exact dimensions 
are given, which makes it a most practical 
little pamphlet for rural schools as well as for 
playgrounds where the space is limited. 





The plans include a sand box, horizontal 
bars, flying rings, horizontal ladders, a baby 
swing and bar, and a trapeze. 

With the playground plans comes a manual 
of games for organized play, which will be 
found very suggestive for regular program 
work, rainy days and the much-dreaded “ in- 
door recess,” as well as for out-door play. 

Games, like arithmetic and reading, says 
Miss Martha Stillman, the editor, must be 
graded. To enjoy a game the children must 
understand it. Choose games that will be so 
interesting that all your children will want to 
play, and you will be taking a big step toward 
making them good citizens. 

—_—@o—— 
TWENTY-FOUR THE DEAD LINE FOR MOST 
MEN AND WOMEN 

“The twenty-fourth birthday is the educa- 
tional dead line in the life of the average man 
and woman of today,” says Dr. John Adams, 
professor of education in the University of 
London, as quoted in the Boston Transcript. 
At that age, according to the British educator, 
“the acquisition of new intellectual property 
becomes more and more difficult in relation to 
the effort required.” : 

Dr. Adams does not mean to imply that one 
cannot learn after having reached twenty-four 
years of age. He merely is reiterating the 
truth that it is easier to learn when young. 
The man of fifty will simply have to work 
harder for what he gets, for he has acquired 
habits and mannerisms that are difficult to 
overcome. The moral is that we should acquire 
our fundamental store of knowledge in youth 
when we can do it almost without effort. 


—o—- 


NEW THINGS IN THE CENTRAL FALLS, R. L, 
SCHOOLS 


Jewelry-making has been introduced into the 
applied art course for girls of the high 
school, and is proving very successful 
under the guidance of Miss Edith M. 
Williston. Each student made ten designs 
for rings. One of the students sold her ring 
for $4.00, making a profit of $3.30, showing 
that the making of jewelry has an economic 
as well as an educational value. Miss Williston 
has taught her girls nature drawing, design, 
leather problems, stenciling, blue printing and 
basketry. Many of the articles made in the 
classes were exhibited at the Eastern Arts Con- 
vention in Providence in March. 

A cornet class has been organized under the 
supervision of Miss Gertrude Z. Mahan, the 
supervisor of music. Violin classes have been 
conducted for some years. It is also planned 
to organize piano classes. 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 
BOOK I. 


Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. 
Both in one volume, $1.00 


By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, 
St. Louis. 


Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
HERE IT IS: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c 
Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80¢ 

















LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY alcoholic, pleasant te take and r y assimilated. 
y ‘ Sold by Draggist 3 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
A-48 5-18 
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Brain-Fa 
Mental 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


and 
train 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water, assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic andinvigorator. Non- 

















DISCIPLINE OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin has some very interesting compari- 
sons to make in The Normal Instructor be- 
tween discipline today and twenty years ago. 
The pupils enjoy more freedom in the class- 
room today. In most of them they were re- 
sponding vigorously to every topic assigned 
for discussion and to every task in which they 
were engaged. There is a more companionable 
atmosphere in all the schools. There is 
greater friendliness between teacher and pupil. 
They laugh together more and really have a 
good time together. Successful management, 
says Professor O’Shea, depends almost entirely 
on good teaching. In any school where there 
is concrete, vital dynamic teaching, discipline 
is almost superfluous. One way for a teacher 
to get rid of disorder is to avoid discussion of 
it. Of course a teacher’s authority should be 
respected. But the best way for her to im- 
press her authority is to do expert teaching 
and to be a real leader; then her pupils will 
accept her suggestions without resistance. 

While Professor O’Shea’s editorial dealt with 
rural one-teacher schools in Wisconsin, it 
is interesting to note that the successful prin- 
cipal of a school in the congested district of 
Boston recently made practically the same 
comparisons in discussing a matter of school 
discipline. So the change must be spreading 
throughout the schools of the country. 


AN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM 

What might well be called an “airplane” 
view of the problem of Americanization has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Education. The 
author, E. J. Irwin of Maxwell High School, 
Maxwell, Cal., defines Americanization as the 
bringing together of the old and new in 
America. Citizenship is related to the chil- 
dren who are already in the grades of the 
public schools. Americanization deals with the 
group of foreigners of more mature years, with 
limited English speaking ability, and that 
hardly has come in contact with its new bro- 
thers because of the intervening gulf of mis- 
understanding due to differences in customs 
and changed social customs. 

The bulletin is very comprehensive and dis- 
cusses the agencies used, including the evening 
schools, case studies, the home teacher, com- 
munity centres, industrial and afternoon classes, 
the farm adviser, etc. It goes on to tell of the 
helps available in the work and has an excellent 
chapter on administration of plans, a working 
knowledge of which is so essential to success- 
ful teaching of this work. 

While a good start has been made along the 
line of amalgamating the foreign-born, it is 
still regarded too much as a side line of edu- 
cation; whereas it needs a high degree of 
leadership—men and women especially capable 
because of experience, of training and of large 
social capacity. 
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Kansas is still called the Sunflower State, but many 
thousands of acres in Central Illinois are devoted.to grow- 
ing sunflowers, and one man who farms 1,000 acres there 
and has devoted sixteen years to experimenting has in- 
vented machinery for planting sunflower seed, has bred up 
ten or twelve varieties, and has created one new species 
through careful grading and seed selection that yields 
1,500 to 1,700 pounds of seed per acre. 

— (ae 
FARM CO-OPERATION. 
[New York Herald.] 

In the vicinity of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, many 
Finns own farm land, much of which, when acquired, was 
boulder strewn land covered in. part or wholly with sec- 
ond growth timber. The land is best adapted to grasses 
and truck garden products, including small fruits, especi- 
ally strawberrries. 

Because of the ready market close at hand the Finns 
have specialized in strawberry growing. For some years 
they sold their crops in Fitchburg. Their inability to use 
English with facility worked to their disadvantage, and 
as they offered their crop in a restricted market they re- 
ceived less for their goods than they felt they should 
have received. 

Matters became so unsatisfactory for the farmers they 
feared ruin. So they organized themselves, selected as 
their selling agent a local English farmer experienced in 
marketing and proceeded to sell their goods on better 
terms. 

When prices were low in Fitchburg the representative 
of the fruit growers had enough fruit to take to market 
to warrant the purchase of a motor truck, which could 
take him within a few hours to Worcester, Boston and 
other well populated centres, where he could readily dis- 
pose of his fruit at fair prices. 

The market was no longer exclusively local and conse- 
quently it was not necessary to accept any price at all. At 
the same time the creation of an enlarged market acted as 
a stimulus to strawberry growing. Last year the Finns 
sold nearly 100,000 quarts of strawberries. They made a 
profit, and the consumer paid no more than before. 

The foregoing represents co-operative marketing at its 
best. There was no attempt to co-operate for the sake of 
forming a monopoly and jacking up prices on the con- 
sumer. There was no effort to hold goods back from the 
market in the speculative hope of a rise in price. All that 
was done was to eliminate an excessive profit for the mid- 
dleman. This was accomplished by the purchase of a truck 
that no one of the farmers could probably have afforded 
singly and by more skillful sales to a broadened market. 

No state or congressional legislation was needed to 
make this co-operation possible. 

—— ———— 
WORLD ESSAY CONTEST. 
1923-1924 
[American School Citizenship League.] 
Open to Students of all Countries 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, 
are offered for the best essays on one of the following 
subjects :— 

1. Open to students in normal schools and teachers 


colleges, “Methods of Promoting World Friendship 
Through Education.” 
9 


2. Open to seniors in secondary schools, “The Organi- 
zation of the World for the Prevention of War.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dol- 
lars will be given for the three best essays in each set. 


United States Judges 


Milton Bennion, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; 
M. L. Brittain, president, Georgia School of Technology, 


Atlanta; Miss Sarah A. Dynes, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin ; 
Harry A. Miller, Central Michigan Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant; J. B. Brown, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Tennessee; Miss Annie C. Woodward, High 
School, Somerville, Mass.; M. P. Shawkey, president, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia; John W. 
Hall, University of Nevada; A. Duncan Yocum, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
Contest closes June 1, 1924. 


Conditions of the Contest 

Each essay must be accompanied by a topical outline and 
a bibliography with brief notes on each book. Essays 
must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is 
suggested as desirable), and must be written, preferably 
in typewriting, on one side only of paper 814 x11 inches 
with a margin of at least 11%4 inches. Manuscripts not 
easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, 
which should be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’: 
name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary, American School Citizenship 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 17, Mass., not 
later than June 1, 1924. Essays should be mailed flat (not 
rolled). 

Each country participating in the contest, other than 
the United States, shall send the three best essays in each 
set (normal and secondary) to the secretary of the 
League, these essays to be selected by judges appointed in 
each country. The United States judges will select, from 
these and from the essays written by pupils of the United 
States, thosé which in their opinion should receive the 
prizes. Students may write in their own language. The 
three best essays selected by the national judges must be 
translated into English when submitted to the United 
States judges. 

Information concerning literature on the essay subjects 
may be obtained from the secretary of the League. 

During the past few years many teachers in the United 
States have introduced the contest as a part of the regular 
school work, and have sent to the League the best essay ‘a 
the school. It is suggested that all schools adopt this 
plan. 

SuccessFUL CONTESTANTS IN THE CONTEST FoR 1922-1923 
Normal School and Teachers College Section 


First Prize—Clarence R. Athearn, School of Education, 
Boston University. Second Prize—Miss Mary R. Bar- 
nette, College of Education, University of Chicago. Third 
Prize—Miss Florence M. Lore, Jamaica Training School, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Secondary School Section 

First Prize—Miss Jenny R. Johnstone, International 

People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark. Second Prize— 


Miss Olive E. Wagner, High School, Malden, Mass. 
Third Prize—Miss Nancy Procter-Gregg, Howell’s 
School, Denbigh, North Wales. 
——— 
PANAMA CANAL. 


The Panama Canal, constructed primarily as a short-cut 
for the Navy from ocean to ocean, has become perhaps the 
most profitable business in which the government is en- 
gaged. 

Tolls collected from vessels passing through the canal 
in the fiscal year of 1923 amounted to $17,870,000. In the 
same year the whole cost of running the canal—new con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, fortifications and inter- 
est on Panama Canal loans—amounted to only $7,568,000. 
In other words, the government is making out of the cana? 
$10,000,000 a year more than the cost of running it, in- 
cluding interest on the investment. 
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BOOK 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


NATURE SECRETS. By Mary D. Chambers. Little 
Gateways Series. Edited by Edith M. Patch, Ph. D., 
University of Maine. Illustrated. Boston: The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press. 

We read hundreds of books every year. We read into 
and look carefully through more than 500 books a year, 
and we select the books that have something new in them, 
new in information or new in presentation, and the wonder 
grows with us that so much that is_ really wonderful, 
marvelous is being printed. We wish we could know as 
much about 5,000 books as we know about 500 books. 

Now and then we find a book that is so unusual that it 
seems almost miraculous that such a book could be writ- 
ten, and that is the way we feel about “Nature Secrets” by 
Mary D. Chambers, a book so fascinating that we have 
read with care its sixteen chapters and 155 pages. 

Here are a few chapter headings: “Scientists and Se- 
crets,” “Germs Good, Germs Bad and Germs Merely Mis- 
chievous,” “Some Pranks of Chemical Elements,” “The 
Work of the White Policeman,’—white blood-cells, 
“Sounds We Cannot Hear and Colors We Cannot See.” 

Many of the facts in these sixteen chapters are facts that 
the wisest men in the world did not know when a twelve- 
year old boy was born, and here these new and wonderful 
facts are told about so delightfully, so simply, so compell- 
ingly that a twelve-year-old boy or girl can understand 
them perfectly, as readily as he understands the new rules 
in baseball playing. 

If ten million copies of this book could be read by ten 
million boys and girls it would make wise men and women 
of these millions of children. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. The Essentials of French 
Grammar, with Exercises. By Fred Davis Aldrich, 
senior master, Worcester Academy; Irving Lysander 
Foster, professor of Romance Languages, Pennsylvania 
State College; and Claude Roulé, assistant professor of 
French, Dartmouth College. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. x + 539 pages. Price, $1.56. 
It is a commonplace among modern language teachers to 

remark that the ideal textbook-making combination is the 
collaboration of an American and a “native” teacher. 
From the practical standpoint of the publisher it is also 
an advantage to have as collaborators in a textbook a col- 
lege and a secondary school teacher, in order that the re- 
sult may be a book useful in schools and colleges alike. 
Both these ideal combinations are realized in the three- 
cornered arrangement under which this fine new begin- 
ners’ French book is produced. We call it “new,” al- 
though it is announced as a revision of the popular and 
useful “Aldrich and Foster” published some fifteen years 
ago and widely used in both schools and colleges, because 
although the original excellent plan is retained the material 
is to a great extent new and a number of new features 
have been added. It is hardly fair, therefore, in view of 
the vast amount of work involved in the revision, to 
speak of it as other than a “new” work. 

What are the new features? First, lessons are grouped 
around a common topic, such as the noun, the verb, etc.; 
second, the rules of grammar are couched in a form 
adapted to the point of view of an English-speaking pupil, 
without assuming that he is a master of English syntax; 
third, the French text of each lesson consists of a con- 
nected paragraph, dealing more and more as facility in- 
creases with the situations of every-day life; fourth, 
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abundant exercises of a varied sort, in accord with the best 
current practice, are based on these models; fifth, the in- 
flection of the verb is taught by developing it from the 
principal parts; sixth, much of the material is taken from 
college entrance examination papers; seventh, the illus- 
trations are utilized as an integral part of the book, 
paragraphs in French being provided to explain them, and 
all the words being listed in the vocabulary; eighth, 
“realia” of a sort are introduced, in the form of French 
signs, a menu, models of correspondence, French proverbs, 
etc.; ninth, there is abundant opportunity for oral work; 
and tenth, the use of phonetics is provided for—without 
being forced upon the teacher—by using the alphabet of 
the Association Phonétique Internationale in the introduc- 
tion on pronunciation, by including in the appendix a 
phonetic reproduction of the first twelve models, and by 
indicating in the vocabularies (otherwise free from 
phonetic notation) the pronunciation of peculiar words. 
There are fifty-six lessons in the book, with sixteen review 
lessons, giving frequent opportunities for both teacher 
and pupil to “stop, look and listen,” something that many 
teachers absolutely neglect. In addition to the phonetic 
transcriptions mentioned above, the appendix contains drill 
sentences from college papers, paradigms of verbs, and 
rules for the formation of the plurals of nouns, formation 
of adverbs, etc. The usual French-English and English- 
French vocabularies are provided, and there is also a 
thoroughgoing general index. The book is attractive and 
substantial in all its aspects. It will without question 
assume a leading place among the really reliable elemen- 


tary French texts and will prove a fitting successor to the 
good old “Aldrich and Foster.” 


MODERN HISTORY. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Parker Thomas Moon, both of Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Messrs. Hayes and Moon are among the first to realize 
that the experiences of the past eight years have called for 
a rewriting of the history of every country in the world. 

“Modern” has an entirely new meaning in history. Noth- 
ing is “Modern” in history that ended before 1914. There 
was nothing functioning on earth in 1913 that is now 
functioning as it would have functioned had there been no 
World War. 

Messrs. Hayes and Moon seem to assume what every 
one knows, that no government in the world can ever again 
be isolated, that all populations on the globe are huddling 
more and more in cities, which makes the city problems o£ 
the world greater than ever, that aristocracy has slumped 
badly everywhere, that democratic autocracy is making 
amazing strides, that social problems are everywhere 
dominant, that women are given undreamed-of opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities, that economics have a new code 
of ethics, that applied science is almost domineering in its 
demands and commands, that transportation problems are 
all new, tragically new, that the Executive, Legislative and 
Judiciary can never again be three independent functions 
of a Republic, that there are new varieties of Protestant- 
ism, that the new church lines of demarcation will recast 
most Protestant denominations, that education is to play a 
much more vital part in modern history than it has ever 
played. 

Messrs. Hayes and Moon have convictions and the pub- 
lishers give them the freedom of their convictions. 
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HISTORY OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN NATIONS. 
By William Spence Robertson, professor of History, 
University of Illinois. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. xxiii + 617 pages. 

The name of Robertson is a conspicuous one in the field 
of Latin American history, James A. Robertson being the 
editor of the “Hispanic American Historical Review” and 
an international authority on the subject, while William 
S. Robertson is one of the best-known history professors 
in the country and author of the authoritative “Rise of 
the Spanish-American Republics,” Professor Robertson 
in his previous book dealt particularly with the struggie 
for independence in Latin America; the present work is 
a comprehensive study of the entire history of the nations 
of the Hispanic American world, which includes of course 
Portuguese-speaking Brazil as well as the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries of North, South and Central America. The 
author has treated the subject both from a general and 
from a specialized point of view; while the first part of 
the book deals in a general and comprehensive way with 
the environment—geographical, ethnological, and archaeo- 
logical, the European background, the period of discovery 
and conquest, the Latin American colonies in the sixteenth 
century, the colonial régime, and the winning of indepen- 
dence, the rest of the work is mainly devoted to detailed 
consideration of the various Latin American countries as 
separate nations. Nearly 400 of the 571 pages of text are 
thus employed, treating in order the history of Brazil, of 
the Argentine, of Uruguay, of Paraguay, of Chile, of 
Bolivia, of Peru, of Colombia, of Ecuador, of Venezuela, 
of Cuba, the Dominican Republic and the Central Ameri- 
can republics, and of Mexico from the attainment of in- 
dependence to the present day. In the words of the 
author, he discusses “each of these peoples since the win- 
ning of independence as a distinct political entity consti- 
tuting a nation. . . . Some resemblances exist between the 
Latin American nations, yet there are many differences,—- 
differences which are potential in determining their des- 
tinies.” The concluding chapters deal with the “Problems 
and Ideals of the Latin American Nations” and the “Re- 
lations of Latin American Nations with Other States.” 
The arrangement of the text under sub-heads adds much 
to its usefulness; this is true also of the topical table of 
contents and the complete index. About twenty-five pages 
of well-chosen bibliographical references for further 
reading and study give valuable additional material and 
authorities on the general subject and on each of the 
twenty chapters of the book. Eleven maps constitute the 
illustrations. Professor Robertson has met a real need in 
a satisfactory way. His book will be a boon to students 
and teachers of Latin American history and economics. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. Being Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales Retold for Children. By M. Sturt 
and E. C. Oakden. Cloth. 160 pages (4 by 6 inches). 
New York: E. P. Dutton Company. 

It is cause for genuine satisfaction that in this busy 
schoolday life children can get the spirit and somewhat of 
the culture that their seniors got in their greater leisure 
from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” 


THE BOOK OF THE LONG TRAIL. By Henry New- 
bolt. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Edited by. J. C. Allen. 
New York and Boston: Longmans, Green and Company. 
“The Book of the Long Trail” is a fascinating story 

of experiences of David Livingstone, Henry Stanley, Rob- 

ert Scott and five other famous explorers. It is fully illus- 
trated and the stories are adapted to school use not only 
in literary style but also with Questions and Suggestions. 
“The Book of the Long Trail” might well be character- 
ized as “The Boy’s Own Book” for it is a series of bril- 
liant adventure with all sorts of conditions presented by 
weather and climate, disease, human enemies and wild 
beasts of every kind. Nothing is wanting that can con- 
tribute to the excitement of conquering every continent. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FARMING OCCU- 
PATIONS. The Part of the Public High School. By 
Theodore H. Eaton, Cornell University. Cloth. 374 
pages. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Dr. Eaton, professor of Rural Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, has done admirably what he has attempted to do. 
In Part One he deals with the Social and Psychological 
Bases of Farming as an Occupation. In Part Two, The 
Suggestive Bases of Organization. In Part Three, The 
Determination of Content. In Part Four, The Bases of 
Method and the Form of Treating. 

The book is in Lippincott’s Rural Education Series, 
edited by George A. Works, of Cornell University, who 
is a worthy successor of Liberty H. Bailey, and who has 
no superior when it comes to sane judgment on any 
phases of Rural Education or in estimating the fitness of 
men or women to achieve success with voice or pen or in 
doing things to write and talk about. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Harvard Memories.” By Charles W. Eliot. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
“Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs.” Edited by 


Frederick A G. Cowper. 
Chicago Press. 

“Dramas of the Bible.” By John S. Flory. 
$2.00. Boston, Mass.: The Stratford Company. 

“Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools.” 
erick G. Bonser and Lois Coffey Mossman. 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Stories and Verse of West Virginia.” 
Turner. Hagerstown, Md.: 
Printing Company. 

“Psychology and Self-Development.” By Henry East- 
man Bennett. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon.’”’ By Ralph E. 
House and Charles E. Young. Price, 68 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Progressive Education.” By George A. Mirick. Price, 
$1.90. Boston: Foughton Mifflin Company. 

“Elementary Electricity.” By George A. Willoughby. 
Price, 45 cents. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 

“Selected English Essays.” =n by George G. Loane. 
—‘Selected Stories by ‘Q.’” A. T. Quiller-Couch.— 


Chicago: The University of 
Price, 


By Fred- 
New York: 


By Ella May 
The Diamond Binding and 


“A Gallery of Master Historians.” Edited by F. R. 
Worts.—“Lighter English Prose.” New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

“The Richest Jewel.” By Shirley E. Holcomb. Price, 
60 cents.—“Scoutie Jazz of Pigtail Alley.” By William 
N. Wiola. Price, $1.50. Boston, Mass: The Stratford 


Company 

“In the North Woods of Maine.” By E. E. Thomas. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

“Actual Business Correspondence.” By P. H. Deffen- 
dall. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Democratic Machine.” By Roy Franklin 
Nichols—“The United Mine Workers of America and the 
Non-Union Coal Fields.” By A. F. Hinrichs. New 
York: Columbia University. 

“The New Larned History.” Vol. V. By J. N. Larned. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Company. 

“Theodore Roosevelt.” By Lord Charnwood. Bos- 
ton: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“United States History.” By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Price, $2.00. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

“Educational for Moral Growth.” By Henry Neumann, 
New York: D. Appieton and Company. 

“Au Jour le Jour”’ By Eugene F. Maloubier. 
$1.36. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

“Where Our History Was Made.” By John T. Faris. 
ood York, Newark, Boston: Silver, Burdett and Com- 


Price, 


pan 
“Blementary Sociology.” By Ross L. Finney. Chi. 
cago,, New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 


“Heroes of Israel.” By Lawton B. Evans. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 
“Plow Stories.” By Clara D. Pierson. Price, $2.00.— 


“Home and Community Life.” By Gertrude Hartman. 
Price. $3.00. New York: E P. Dutton Company. 

“Bible Selections.” By Colin Sherman Buell and John 
Edwin Wells. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn Com- 


pany. 

“Laboratory Experiments in Practical PhySiecs.” By 
N. Henry Black.—“La ee et les Francais.” By 
M. S. Pargment and M. L. A. Constans. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 
“China.” By Edward Thomas Williams. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


New York: 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


MADE OF 


cee. UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


Provide the Necessary Protection to Text Books to Insure 100% Service 


THEY WEAR LIKE LEATHER 





SPRINGFIELD 








They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouvls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


“Better Homes” week was a _ suc- 
cess wherever observed. 

In New York City fifty-nine teach- 
ers were granted a two-year leave of 
absence without pay for maternity in 
the month of October, 1923. In Oc- 
tober, 1922, there were forty-eight 
teachers let out for two years on ma- 
ternity leave. In the first ten months 
of 1923 there were 257 such leaves oi 
absence, which was one more than in 
the first ten months of 1922. 


Erasmus Hall High School, New 
York City, is to have an addition cost- 
ing more than a million dollars. 


Rose B. Clark, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, has prepared an _ exceed- 
ingly valuable “Geography of Ne- 
braska” (John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia). She gives the heroic 
facts about the state in an impressive 
and captivating way, in the marshal- 
ing of facts, in graphic literary 
paragraphs, and in highly effective 
illustrations. ~ William B. Fowler, 
agent for Nebraska, is to be congratu- 
lated upon the production of such a 
valuable book as is this of Rose B. 
Clark. 


Not until 1851 were the schools of 
New York City placed under one 
school board. 

Boston is learning about the Ein- 
stein doctrine from Professor George 
D. Birkoff of Harvard in the Lowell 
Institute lectures. This is Boston’s 
first opportunity to hear a scientific 
discussion of the most pretentious 
scientific discovery of the age. 


The fund provided by Milton S. 
Hershey of chocolate fame for his 
Orphans Home is $60,000,000, which 
is $12,000,000 more than the endow- 
ment of Harvard University, which is 
the largest of any American univer- 
sity. 


Paterson, N. J., principals and 
teachers, on November 27, banquetted 
Olive M. Jones, president of the 
National Education Association. John 
R. Wilson, superintendent, acted as 
toastmaster. Addresses, other than by 
Miss Jones, were by the mayor, presi- 
dent of Paterson Teachers Associa- 
tion, Principals’ Association, and 
State Association, and Dr. William 
H. Allen, Institute for Public Service. 


Governor Bryan of Nebraska takes 
every occasion to emphasize the fact 
that he is with every educational 
movement in the state. In a recent 
address he said that it would be im- 
possible to have enough welfare work- 
ers in the field to achieve what the 
teachers are doing. 


Angelo Patri, author of “Talks 
to Mothers” and other articles on 
child training, has recently been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York. 

The following is extracted from the 
ancient records [of Malden, Mass.] :— 

In 1702 “John Sprague was ap- 
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tive. Because PATHWAYS gives definite mental pic- 
tures. Because PATHWAYS is as interesting as a novel. 
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for 3rd or 4th grades 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, lil, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 

NewYork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








—_———— 

pointed schoolmaster for the year 
insuing, to learn children and youth 
to Read and Wright; and to Ref- 
metick, according to his best skill; 
And he is to have £10 paid to him by 
the town for his pains. The school is 
to be kept for all ye inhabitants of ye 
town, and to be kept at four severall 
places, at four several times, one 
quarter of a year in a place.” 

{From Barber’s Historical Collec- 
tions relating to the History and 
Antiquities of Every Town in Massa- 
chusetts. Published 1839 by Dorr, 
Howland & Co., Worcester, “Mass.] 


Vivienne MacClatchie, Chicago 
University, has made an exceptionally 
valuable study of the relation of play 
to efficiency in work. It is the near- 
est approach to the application of the 
scientific effect of play and work that 
has been made. 


Lee Caldwell, superintendent of 
Hammond, Indiana, is leading the 
country in the clean-up of the high 
school so far as there are worthless 
boys and girls and worse who seek 
to while away their time as high 
school students. ; 


Of 1,139 men who took the fresh- 


man entrance examinations for Har- 
vard this summer Norman W. Schur 
of Boston, then fifteen, had the high- 
est mark. Schur was surrounded by 
boys three or four years his senior. 





President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity announces gifts this year of 
$12,728,021, carrying its assets to 
$92,240,574. It received one gift from 
the estate of Amos F. Eno of $5,817,- 
575. Steven Harkness and Edward 
S. Harkness together gave $3,482,000. 
This makes the endowment $45,319,- 
971, which is near that of Harvard, 
which is $47,000,000. The other large 
university endowments are $32,662,- 
012 for Yale, $29,850,000 for Chicago 
University, and $26,450,000 for Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. 


Resolutions favoring kindergarten 
extension in all states -have been 
passed this year by the executive 
council of the Supreme Forest Wood- 
men Circle, the executive council of 
the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, and by- the National 
Woman’s Relief Corps 

Resolutions urging Yocal branches 
to work for kindergarten extension in 
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their respective states have 
passed by various state branches v. 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, National - Congress of 
Mothers and Parent- Teacher Asso- 
ciations, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Council of 
Jewish Women and the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. ; 

Interested persons may obtain in- 
formation, advice and leaflets regard- 
ing kindergarten extension in their 
states by writing to the National 
Kindergarten Association, & West 
40th Street, New York. 


Gertrude Bruyn has been appointed 
field secretary of Mount Holyoke 
College, responsible directly to the 
president and board of trustees. She 
will organize a permanent clienteie 
of non-alumnae to supplement the 
army of loyal alumnae. The purpose 
is to stabilize the college income 
through the financial assistance of the 
alumnae and non-alumnae _ constitu- 
ency, so that hereafter there will be 
no occasion for a hectic financial cam- 
paign. 


P. W. Horn, president Southwest- 
ern University, Georgetown, Texas, 
and for several yeafs superintendent 
of Houston, has been elected president 
of the new Texas Technology Col- 
lege at Lubbock. President Horn is 
one of the most nationally known men 
in the state, having been on the sum- 
mer faculties of Boston University, 
State University of Oregon, Peabody 
Collegs at Nashville, and of other 
important universities. 

















504 Anniversary of the Typewriter 








1873 


Model 1 Remington 


There was no such word as “Type- 
writer” until Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 


1923 
Quiet 12 Remington 


‘Remington still the last word 
in Typewriters 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD x * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


DECEMBER. 


26-28: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Columbus. Frank E. Rey- 
nolds, secretary, Columbus. 

6-28: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at Philadelphia. 
James Herbert Kelley, secretary, 
Harrisburg. 

27-29: Florida Educational Asso. 
ciation at West Palm Beach. O. I. 
Woodley, secretary, Winter Park. 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

26-29: National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 

27-28-29: Modern Language soci 
ation of America, joint feeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

JANUARY, 1924. 

2-4: Florida Education Association, 
West Palm Beach. Miss Rowena 
Longmire, professor English, State 
College for Women, president. 

16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 


Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hote] Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard Ww 


Wahistrom, secretary. 
FEBRUARY 

24-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 

26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago 

t MARCH 

12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 


13-14-15: South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 
B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
lumbia. ; 


15: Alabama Educational Associa- 
ciation at Birmingham. H. G. 
Dowling, secretary. 


MAY. 

1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 

JUNE. 
24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 


tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


23- July 5: National Education, 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Specializing in Schoolhouse 
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172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Candidates needed for January positions for 
Junior High School Principal $2,500 
High School Librarian $1,500 
High Schoo] Drawing $1,600-1,700 
Americanization work $1,500-1,800; maximum $2,500 
Science $1,800 
Emergency calls for high school assistants, departmental and grades _ 
FREE REGISTRATION NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 WANTED TEACHERS 
stqotinyly those de- 
siring Promotion. 
Operate every where. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 














437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normals 
ee our clients. Send for 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a bus siness.”” 





MERICAN ::*° TEACHERS’ AGENCY em ap to Colleges, 


chools and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know =—are a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New 





SCHERMERHORN "caches AEEtSY cuccricr copie. we 





Between i ly iabl 

34th and 35th Streets prea — bis = . 

s New York City candi es. ervices 
a Also Union Building free to school officials. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, luc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

















We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone OE 
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| How Many Teachers Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 
beginning until today thousands of 


Teachers, throughout America, share What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


in its protection and, in time of need, It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
piece a vs tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
participate in its benefits. and $25.00.a month for illness that does not confine 
_ . you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
Start the New Year right by be- quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
: your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
coming one of those fortunate for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
Teachers— in addition to other benefits. It-will pay you a 20 
= per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
—Who have no financial It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
“ 2 antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
worries, due to Sickness or indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
Accident dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
4 doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car ox: seoteeeeet ; ingen ten — 
Ss r . , j the vacation period as well as during the school year. 
bigaey have a regular income If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
in time of need. death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 

. charge. 
Just sign your name and address We should like to send you a copy of _ Booklet 
j 7 : . explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
in the = te tear off and mail for teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
complete information. It will place the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 


you under no obligation. Wanerer: ‘ 
Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


: FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Teachers Casualty | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in Kiowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 

Underwriters 
441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


testimonials. 

















This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 




















